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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Rescued at Sea (See Frontispiece) 


Tales of rescues involving men and dogs are usually © 


told in only one way. It is always the dog who rescues 
the man. This would seem—to a Martian, for instance 
—evidence of the dog’s superior sagacity and generosity. 
For him, in other words, the dog would appear the hu- 
manitarian, and the human the brute. Grounds for 
such an opinion are, even for us earth dwellers, unfor- 
tunately, not entirely lacking. Men, however, do 
occasionally reciprocate. 

On the thirteenth of last October—unlucky date—the 
steamship Venezia, bound from Cuba to France with 
three hundred Spanish, French and Italian passengers, 
burned at sea. The crew and passengers took to the 
boats with what few personal belongings they could 
gather in the short time given them. Four hours later 
they were picked up by the steamship Chicago, and five 
days later arrived in New York. Among these three 
hundred passengers, rescued and brought into New York 
where they were cared for and looked after by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross workers, were two small dogs, whose 
owners, even in the excitement and peril of abandoning 
their burning ship in mid-ocean, did not forget their pets 
and insisted on taking them along in the crowded life- 
boats. 

An incident of this kind is peculiarly pleasing in these 
days when vivisection seems to be too often the reward 
meted’ out to the “friend of man” by his masters. A 
few more of the same nature would not come aimiss, and 
doubtless they are to be found, if one knew where to look 
for them. 


A man of great wealth has recently died. He left 
large bequests to colleges and to some charitable organ- 
izations. He had millions to give away but in his will no 
mention was made of the faithful servants—horses, dogs, 
cats, birds, that must have contributed not only to his 
comfort during his life but doubtless been of valuable 
assistance to him in many ways. Millions to give and 
not one dollar to help and encourage humane work for 
his fourfooted friends and helpers. 

Some people think that humane societies can do all 
the work needed for suffering animals. They think they 
are humane but they will not even venture to lift up 
their voice against an act of injustice or cruelty to what 
we call ‘‘the animals.’”’ There are ministers of the gospel 
who never preach a sermon on mercy and justice to God’s 
humbler creatures; and school teachers who might easily 
prevent much cruelty if they would only obey the Bible 
command,—‘‘open thy mouth for the dumb.” 


DAISY 


Her beauty won just meed of praise, 
But wickedness shone in her eye, 

And oh, so vicious were her ways 
She was condemned to die. 


“Td like the task of taming her,”’ 
A fearless driver one day said; 
“To shoot her—sure a pity ’twere’’— 
Stroking the graceful head. 


And so to him the task was set, 
No lash, nor spur, nor curbing bit 
Calmed her wild spirit’s chafe and fret, 
But patience infinite. 


Less restive grew she day by day 
Beneath his firm and gentle hand: 

His every wish she would obey, 
Seeming to understand. 


“Shake hands!’ her foot she’ll give; and make 
Her age known, stamping with her feet; 
And from his lips she’ll deftly take 
Some proffered fruit or sweet. 


And in the Working-Horse Parade, 
Three times in annual review 

A record high has Daisy made— 
Winning the badge of blue. 


“A miracle,” so all exclaimed, 
“Has changed the vixen to a dove!” 
And such it was her spirit tamed— 
Wrought by the power of love. 
—Lovetia C. Poor 


Bird Clubs 

The highest and best purpose in establishing a Bird 
Club should be to lead the people, young or old, to cul- 
tivate a spirit of thoughtful kindness towards the little 
creatures that mankind has so much power over to com- 
fort and help, or to destroy. 

Many very good men and women who are busy in 
charitable or in church work never give a thought to 
these that the good St. Francis called “our little brothers 
and sisters.”” The heavy snow and ice storms come and 
cover up the seeds and where can the little winter birds 
get their feed? 

T should make it the first object of a Bird Club to feed 
the birds in winter, and I should not have any cruel con- 
trivances of any kind to keep away from the feeding 
places the little English sparrows. If a bird comes and 
makes a serious disturbance, like the sparrow hawk, it 
may be necessary to get an expert marksman, not a boy 
but an adult, to take its life, but the general purpose of a 
Bird Club should be kindness, and even a starving crow 
should not be denied a chance to snatch at a morsel of 
food. 

As for cats, 1t is an edueation in hard-heartedness and - 
cruelty to encourage the idea that cats and birds cannot 
exist together. When we are getting up a club for 
humane purposes we are supposed to be teaching love and 
not hatred, kindness not cruelty, and nothing will ever 
be gained by encouraging young people to hurt or destroy 
any living creature. 

Keep winter feeding places supplied with grain and 
with hay seed and chaff from the barn floor. If a very 
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shallow dish of water can be kept out long enough for the 
birds to have a drink, they enjoy it even in the coldest, 
weather. 

In the spring put up bird houses, and plant trees and 
shrubs expressly for the birds. If you take “bird walks” 
don’t go too close to nests for you will frighten the birds 
away, and by no means touch even one egg. Collectors 
of birds’ eggs are a means of depriving us of many little 
songsters. 

Watch the birds for yourself and don’t believe every- 
thing that is told you against a bird, any more than 
against a person you know. 

If all the English sparrows are killed you may be sure 
you will have a terrible visitation of canker worms to 
avenge them. 

Do the good things, and the kind things, and the loving 
things, and your club will be a success. 


“That love for one from which there does not spring 
Wide love for all is but a worthless thing.” - 


ane a Eee 


At the Annual Convention of the American Humane 
Association in Norfolk, Va., October 20, 1919, Dr. William 
Q. Stillman, president of the association, said in his open- 
ing address: 

The regular work of our Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals will be forced more vigorously in the 
future than in the past. Every local society, in any con- 
siderable community, should have a proper equipment 
such as an animal shelter and an ambulance, to do the 
work satisfactorily. What the public expects of our 
societies is practical and prompt relief work. The Amer- 
ican public is generous. It will always support a cause 
that is worthy of support. I believe that no really 
worthy cause need fail for lack of funds or because of a 
failure of public sympathy and interest if the work is well 
done and properly presented. 

A Winter Feeding-Place for Birds 

If you want to see birds in winter, advertise by putting 
out food where they can get it, and you will be surprised 
to observe how quickly it will draw customers and how 
they will increase in numbers day by day. 

In cleaning grain, our local elevator accumulates 
quantities of weed seeds which we were able to obtain for 
the asking. We scattered a lot of this seed near an un- 
used building which stands at the edge of the field. Then 
we cut holes in the side of the building for our camera 
lens and for observation, and here Mr. C. F. Stone and 
myself had great sport for more than a month. 

The English sparrows were first to find the seed but the 
tree sparrows were not far behind; then a song sparrow 
came, and soon a few horned larks appeared. Every 
day the birds increased in numbers. February 27, 1916, 
was very cold, with brisk northwest wind and little 
flurries of snow. We were in the building nearly all day 
and kept a good supply of feed out all of the time. We 


FEEDING BIRDS IN WINTER 


now had a fine bunch of tree sparrows and horned larks, 
and soon a bunch of snowflakes dropped in, and what a 
scramble there was, tree and English sparrows, horned 
larks and snowflakes in a seething, bubbling mass, flying 
up and over each other in their eagerness to get the food. 
Then suddenly, as if at a signal, they would all fly up 
and away, the sparrows to the nearby bushes and the 
larks and snowflakes away down in the field where they 
lit in the snow. Soon a tree sparrow would come back, 
then several more, then the larks would come in little 
short runs, then the snowflakes, and lastly the English 
sparrows. 

Some birds were quite pugnacious, flying at any other 
bird that came near. The tree sparrow and the song 
sparrow were more so than the larks and snowflakes, but 
the English sparrow seldom showed fight. The song 
sparrow was like a whirlwind when it attacked, driving 
every other bird from the feeding-place, and before you 
could count two it would have the field cleared and be 
quietly feeding again. 

Our talking did not disturb the birds in the least, but a 
slight movement of the camera, the slamming of a door 
on the street, or a sudden gust of wind, would send them 
all in the air, the sparrows to the bushes and the larks 
and snowflakes down in the field, but in less than five 
minutes they would be all back feeding again.—VrrRp1I 
Burtcu in “ Bird Lore.” 


Vagrant Dogs and Cats 

About the meanest thing that a person can do is to go 
away from home, or move to another place, and leave 
the family cat to die from starvation or abuse. It is 
better, a thousand times better, to have it painlessly 
destroyed than to leave it to a lingering or tragic death. 
The same is true in regard to the tramp and vagrant dogs. 
We commend very strongly to our anticruelty societies 
to make it a part of their work to look after these vagrant, 
animals and to either find them good homes or to hu- 
manely put them out of their suffering.— 

W. O. STILLMAN. 


A subscription to this little magazine is only 60 cents 
ayear. It will not hurt you to take it and you can pass it 
on and so be doing a little toward education in kindness, 
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How a Horse Sleeps 


All horses, when turned out to pasture, are more prone 
to take their rest lying down than when confined in 
stable stalls, but even when practically free from human 
restraint and observation, or any likelihood of danger, 
they seldom take more than an hour each night in the 
recumbent position, and that period is generally indulged 
in at about midnight. 

A noted veterinarian says: ‘There are some curious 
facts regarding the disposition of horses in the matter 
of lying down. ‘Toa hard-working horse repose is almost 
as much of a necessity as good food and water, but tired 
as he may be, he is an animal very shy about lying down. 
I have known instances where stablemen have declared 
that the horses in their charge had never been known to 
take rest in that manner, but always slept standing. In 
some.of these instances the animals were constantly 
under human watchfulness night and day, and in other 
cases the conclusions were arrived at because no marks of 
the bedding were ever found upon their coats. I now 
recall an instance of a horse that stood in a stall near the 
entrance of a livery stable. No one ever saw that animal 
lying down within a period of fifteen years, and he 
finally died standing.”’ 

It is a theory—only a vague supposition—that a 
horse sleeps standing because he fears that insects or 
mice may creep up his nostrils. It is also known that 
the elephant had the same horror of mice and that a 
small rodent can cause more consternation among a herd 
of these colossal animals than a tiger or a boa constrictor. 
A mouse in the hay at a circus will cause every elephant 
in the collection to hold his trunk aloft, plainly indicating 
that they fear the little creature may take refuge in the 
proboscis orifice. 

But to return to horses. It has always been said that 
they ‘‘sleep with one eye open,” and are constantly on 
guard. An Indian shod in cotton felt mocassins, practic- 
ing all the sly arts of his people, could not, with the wind 
in his favor, approach a sleeping horse without being dis- 
covered. No odds how weary a horse may be, his ears are 
constantly turning and twisting, so that their funnels 
may catch the slightest unusual noises. 


WHAT ABOUT THE HORSES? 


We had sought the sweet seclusion of an old estaminet, 

And the wine cup circulated in the old familiar way. 

We had fed our hearts on memories and talked as soldiers will 

Of the comrades ‘pushing daisies” on a-barren shell-marked hill. 
But one Western boy was silent, never lifted up his head, 

Till resentment seemed to stir him, and he raised his eyes and said: 


“But what about the horses 
In the roll-call of the dead? 
Are they mentioned in the losses, 
Has a single word been said? 
Is there any simple token of their agony unspoken, 
Have they any wooden crosses 
In the valleys where they bled?” 


Our thoughts flew back like lightning, 

And across the simmering cup 

We saw the beasts of burden bringing ammunition up. 

The endless line of transport winding all across the hill, : 
And the starving and the dying on the fields at Aubreville. 
The misery, the fortitude, of those that had been gassed, 
And eyes of silent sorrow pleading patience as they passed. 


Aye, what about the horses? 
On the blazoned scroll of fame, 
The pulling, hauling horses, 
And the broken, blind and lame. 
Giving every. ounce of power to their dying gasping hour. 
Where is the martyr in the forces 
Played a better braver game? 
—WituiaM VY. V. STEPHENS, 11th Engineers, U.S. A. 
Poem published in “New York Times.” 


St. Bernard Dogs 


A New England mill owner allowed his pet St. Bernard 
to sleep in the office quite near his house, says a writer 
in Country Life in America. As he unlocked the door 
one morning he heard a growl, and there stood the dog 
over the prostrate body of a man. As the mill owner 
approached the man tried to arise, but another warning 
growl made him drop back, ejaculating: ‘For God’s 
sake, call off your dog! He’s been standing over me 
four hours.” Burglar tools lay beside him. He was 
unharmed and so was the safe. 

J. A. Battles of Fitchburg has a great fondness for 
dogs, and expresses strong faith in their intelligence. 
He is fond of giving instances of their sagacity, and one 
of these stories concerns his Italian greyhound, Fawney, 
now dead. 

“Some years ago, before my wife died and when I 
was superintendent of streets of this city, my old aunt 
was very sick at the Lunenburg House, and though it 
was late in the fall we stayed at the farm to be near her, 
instead of moving up to the city. Every morning I had 
to drive up to the city for my business and drive back 
at night. Of course, this was some inconvenience, and 
at last, as there was nothing more we could do for the 
old lady, my wife and I moved up to the Main Street 
house here, planning to go down each Saturday night at 
least; we hired a nurse to help the housekeeper at the 
farm attend to the old lady. 

“When we came up to the city we brought Fawney 
with us, as he was always mighty fond of me. Well, the 
day after we came up here, Fawney disappeared; he 
wasn’t around at noon. But at night he came back, 
and stuck so close to me that at last I wondered what 
was up. I looked him over and found a billet tied to 
his collar—a note from the housekeeper about the old 
lady. 

“It was a regular thing after that; every morning 
Fawney went to the farm and paid a visit to the old lady’s 
bedside—put his paws up on the bed and looked her all 
over, staring into her face just as if he was a doctor. 
He kept this up for just thirty-eight days without a 
break. And then, one day, he didn’t go down. ‘Tried 
to send him, but he wouldn’t start. 
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“T knew something was queer about it, so I and my 
wife drove down to the farm. The old lady was dead. 
Now, I tell you Fawney knew there was no use in going 
down there again. He knew she was dead.” 


md BUNGALOW NOTES % 


Pine Rivas, JANuARY 9.—There is a wet snow to-day, 
the kind that clings to every branch and twig of the 
shrubs and trees; that weighs down the boughs of the 
pines and cedars, and drives the birds to the Bungalow 
bird table and the bird shelves outside the windows to 
seek their food. I hear one pecking on the window shelf 
at my elbow as I write but I will not turn my head to see 
whether it is a sparrow, junco, nuthatch or blue jay for 
fear of driving it away. 

It is a convenient way of feeding the birds in winter 
to have window shelves, as we. can lift the window, 
brush off the snow and replenish them without any 
trouble or exposure. I did turn my head just now and 
saw a bright-eyed junco who looked up at me and went 
on with his lunch. 

The Bungalow is quiet, sadly quiet, for our little Peter 
is no longer with us. After a brief illness, which we 
thought was an attack of indigestion, he died on Christ- 
mas Day. What made it still harder to bear was that 
both master and mistress were away. The Man-of-the- 
Bungalow was taking a long delayed vacation and rest 
and the Missie had gone to be with him across the holi- 
days. 

The evening before I left home Peter did not eat any 
supper or play with his ball, and was evidently not him- 
self. I carried him about in my arms and held him up to 
the windows as he always showed so much interest, even 
after daylight had gone, in looking out of the windows, 
and often seemed to see things I could not see, pricking 
up his ears, and sometimes even struggling to be put down 
and let out of the door; but on this evening he showed 
very little interest, just suffering himself to be carried 


about as long as I could carry him (he was a heavy little 
dog), then he curled up in his master’smorris chair before 
the open fire, and we left him there all night, not dis- 
turbing him to put him on his usual chair in the kitchen. 

I was sorry to leave him when he was not well but I 
heard about him every day. He seemed better for a 
day or two, my good housekeeper wrote me, then word 
came that he was unconscious, and immediately follow- 
ing was the message that little Peter had gone. 

I had left him in loving hands, and he had the best and 
kindest care to the end. He was a young dog. We only 
had him with us sixteen months, but every week he en- 
deared himself to us. He had so many cunning ways of 
his own. He played ball, tossing it with his nose and 
pushing it with his little paws, as I never saw any other 
dog play. He preferred having us play with him and 
often teased me to play, but he would go and find his ball 
and play alone when I told him to do so. 

He was a happy dog, never cross or sulky. I realize 
now that he was the life of the house. He sometimes 
annoyed us by his restlessness, like all young things he 
wanted to be entertained, but I am glad to remember 
that I was always patient with him. 

We think he must have been about four years old, and 
that wonderful poem written by Matthew Arnold on his 


dog Gheist has verses in it that seem to exactly apply to 


our Peter,—verses that I have quoted before, yet that 
bear repetition. 


“Only four years those winning ways 
Which make me for thy presence yearn, 
Called us to pet thee or to praise 
Dear little friend at every turn. 
* * * * * 


“Yes, only four! and not the course 
Of all the centuries to come, 
And not the infinite resource 
Of nature with her countless sum 


“Of figures, with her fulness vast 
Of new creation evermore, 
Can ever quite repeat the past 

Or just thy little self restore.” 

There is much in that last verse to think of. The 
people who say when a pet dog or cat dies, “Oh, get 
another!’ and appear to think it is all the same, that one 
dog or one cat is just as good, or just the same as another, 
simply do not understand. They are not themselves 
capable of a real and distinctive love for a fourfooted 
companion. Would they say the same about a child? 

A mother may have half a dozen children, but no child 
can ever be the same to her as the one she has lost. A 
new friend may become very dear to us, but no new 
friend can exactly fill the place of the old friend we once 
had. 

I look back over the past and think of the first pet I 
really loved, Dick, my beautiful tiger cat, who lived to be 
seventeen years old, and who, after he had had a slight 
stroke of paralysis, I used to carry upstairs and down, and 
out of doors under the trees; and after him Bunny, who 
would play hide and seek with me in the garden and fol- 
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low me the same as a dog. After Bunny’s death the 
advent of Fuzzy, a six-year-old maltese terrier, that I 


took out of pity from the League the first year of its. 


existence, demanded all the attention I could spare for a 
fourfooted friend, and for six years was a dearly loved 
companion whom I have never forgotten. No other dog 
has, or ever can, take his place. He also died when I was 
away in a distant city giving a talk on humane work, and 
he, too, was sick when I left him, but his master was with 
him and he died in his arms. 

We nave loved and lost Nora, a handsome, affectionate 
and very intelligent Irish setter; Alphonse, a little French 
poodle; Davie Lindsay, a nervous West Highland terrier 
who slept every. night beside my bed. 

Fido, who did not live in the Bungalow but in the 
care-taker’s cottage and in the barn, often visited the 
Bungalow and took walks with us; he was dear to us and 
we still mourn his death from old age only a few months 
ago. 

Every one of these companions who attended us in 
our walks and gave us joyful greeting each day when 
we returned home from the city possessed a different 
characteristic. Each one has a separate niche in our 
memory, and no other cat or dog could fill that niche. 

Now we add little merry, frolicsome Peter to our list of 
companions we have loved and lost. Shall we ever be 
able to echo the lines of Benjamin Disraeli, Sr., who 
wrote: 

“Domestic Friend, companion of all hours! 
' Our vacant terraces and silent bowers 
No more repeat thy name, and by this urn 
Not to love dogs too well we sadly learn.” 

I think not. We shall go on loving them and losing 
them, for their lives (fortunately for them as a race) are 
but short, and our lives are often long enough to see 
several generations of them live and pass on before us. 
We shall love them, and lose them, and resolve we will 
never have another fourfooted friend to cause us such 
grief in the parting. Then some day accident will throw 
in our way another animal appealing for love and for 
protection, and we shall throw our resolution to the 
winds and subject ourselves once more to the joy and the 
pain of loving and losing. 

Just now, with Peter’s ball still lying on the table, his 
doll underneath it—for we have no¢ had the heart to hide 
away these tokens of his presence yet—and lying on a 
chair the new blanket I bought for him for Christmas, 
little thinking the old one would be used on that very day 
to wrap around the little body as a shroud—I cannot 
bear to think of, or imagine another dog running about 
the Bungalow, enlivening the dull routine of daily life, 
and making one’s heart glad with a love that was always 
ready to meet us in every mood. . 

So I close Bungalow Notes for this month believing 
that the majority of my readers will understand why, 
this snowy day, when I am shut in with memories, and 
with a bad cold, I can only write of the little companion 


PETER AND THE ELEPHANT. 


that for months was by my side when I was sitting here 
at my desk, whom I have missed every hour since I came 
back, often feeling that I must get up from my writing 
and go and find him. 

Only a dog,—but where do we ever find a more faithful 
love? And love is what we all want and need to lessen 
the friction of the wheels of life. We do not have so 
much of it that we can let any of it go without suffering 
from the loss.—A. H. S. 


STORIES FOR 
OLD AND YOUNG oer 


A Wonderful Parrot 


The talking parrot has always been an object of wonder 
and of mystery to her owner. What thoughts are going 
on in that little head that turns so knowingly from side 
to side, what soul may be trying to express itself through 
those bright beady eyes that glance at you so intelligently, 
and whether ‘‘Polly”’ really does understand what she is 
saying when she seems to apply her little vocabulary of 
words so pertinently, are questions we cannot help asking 
as we stand before her cage. 

Mrs. John Dixon, of Trenton, N. J., possesses a parrot 
that she thinks is unequalled in its flow of language,—in 
fact, parrot lovers have offered large sums to get her 
away from her present owner, but Mrs. Dixon says no 
money could buy her. 

Polly Dixon is a Mexican parrot with green body and a 
touch of red on her wings. Her head is crowned with 
yellow. Polly came into Mrs. Dixon’s possession 
twenty years ago. A sea captain from Tampico, Mexico, 
presented the bird to Mrs. Dixon’s brother-in-law, and, 
he, not caring to keep her, gave her to Mrs. Dixon. 

When Polly first came into Mrs. Dixon’s possession she 
did not speak at all so it is fair to suppose that she has 
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picked up the English language since living with her 
present mistress. She now speaks between sixty and 
sixty-five words, sometimes using nine consecutive words 
in one sentence. This is considered very remarkable by 
those who are acquainted with parrots and their ways. 
Among the sentences she speaks are the following: 

“Come get your head scratched just a very little.” 
She calls the kitty, then mews; calls the dog, then barks, 
showing that she connects the right sound with the right 
animal; she crows like a rooster; sings Yankee Doodle 
with the chorus, using the words and the correct tune, 
only she cannot pronounce the letter M, and when she 
gets to the sentence, ‘“‘calls him macaroni” she substi- 
tutes ‘“‘cockarony,”’ but stops before she says it as if she 
knows it is not the right word. If she sees any one 
eating she asks politely, ‘“‘Is that pretty good?” which is 
usually a gentle hint to taste it. Sometimes she says, 
“Spell your name Polly” then she spells, P-o-I-l-y. 
She counts up to five. When her mistress comes into 
the room in the morning she says ‘‘ How do you do, are 
you pretty well?” She calls each of the servants by their 
different names,—Katharine, Maggie and Mary,—giving 
the right name to each one. When Dr. Dixon sits down 
at his desk to look at his cheque book she begins to sing, 
“Thirty-five, thirty-five, thirty-five.’ Why she uses 
this particular number Mrs. Dixon has no idea as she 
never knew of her having it said to her at all, and it is not 
'a likely number for the family to use. She knows the 
difference between night and morning, always saying 
good-morning and good-night at the right time. She 
spreads her tail out and dances, singing at the same 
time, ‘“‘ The Campbells Are Coming.”’ 

When night comes Mrs. Dixon covers her cage and 
then she sings herself and sometimes sings Mrs. Dixon 
to sleep crooning in a soft pleasant voice a pleasing note. 

She is out of her cage all day long but strangely 
enough does not fly about at all, stays on top of the cage 
or she crawls over it, but never flies to the floor. 

Although her name is Polly Mrs. Dixon confesses she 
does not know whether Polly is a boy or girl. She has 
sometimes said to her ‘You are a bad, bad boy” and 
Polly has promptly answered, “He is a beautiful boy, 
he is a real good boy.” 

Mrs. Dixon gives Polly crackers in the morning, 
usually oysterettes, which she carries across the cage and 
soaks in her water dish. She eats sunflower seeds, white 
grapes, apples, bananas, almost any kind of fruit. She 
has a great dislike to a bath, but Mrs. Dixon has to bathe 
her occasionally to her great disgust. After having such 
a delightful companion for twenty years one can easily 
understand that Mrs. Dixon is exceedingly fond of Polly 
and she would consider it a great loss if anything should 
happen to her, but parrots are proverbially long lived 
and it is possibly that Polly may outlive her mistress.— 


A. HS. 


Jack, A Lracue Doa. 


HiLusipe Farm, JEFFERSON, N. H., 
November 6, 1919. 


I am writing to let you know 
that Jack passed away about a week ago. And the farm 
does not seem the same without him. He had been 
cunning down for some time. I had a veterinarian at- 
tend him to the last but could not save him. He had 
Bright’s disease. He suffered no pain but just wasted 
away. We are all broke up over it and are so lonesome 
without him. If I could only get another just like him 
but I am afraid I will not be able to find one that will fill 
his place. If you should know of any. St. Bernard dogs 
would you kindly let me know about them.—Respect- 
fully yours, W. F. D. 


My pear Mrs. SMITH: 


A cat was reported as being on an icy roof and being 
afraid to move was slowly freezing to death. McCoe, 
one of the League agents, went bravely to the rescue. 
He got the cat, slipped and fell to the ell of the house, 
then sliding down the ell, still holding on to the cat, he 
fell fifteen feet to the ground, fortunately into a snow 
bank, so neither the cat nor its brave rescuer received 
any injury. There is real heroism often displayed in our 
work of rescuing dogs and eats. 


The new police force seem to be taking an interest in 
the League work. One of them has recently visited the 
League and asked for some of our publications, and a 
number of them have brought in dogs they found on the 
streets. One year the Superintendent of Police gave the 
League permission to place its annual report in the letter 
boxes of all the officers. Perhaps we may be able to do 
this again. ; 


During the month of January the League received 
1655 cats, 364 dogs, 20 birds. Our agent, who has 
charge of the horse cases, took possession of 64 horses, 
some of them by purchase, and some by persuasion. 
Ten horses were cared for in our Home of Rest in Dedham. 
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What Dog Biscuits Do You Buy? 


An appropriate 
biscuit hasasmuch 
to do with your 
dog’s health as 
your dinner has 
with you. 


We cannot too 
strongly impress 
upon Dog Owners 
the vital impor- 
tance of feeding 
their dog a per- 
fectly balanced 
ration containing 
the necessary in- 
; gredients mixed 
together in the 
correct propor- 
tions. 


= =" SPRATT’S 
Always Ready For Meat Fibrine Dog Cakes or Puppy 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread Biscuits Are Best for All Breeds 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp for “Dog Culture.” 


E 
pig BEE eee SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On Newark, New Jersey 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in FREE CLINIC 


individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. ey 


CREMATION ALL ANIMALS 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 


quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
Boston. ‘Telephone Beach 244. STREET Beach 244 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


Sixtieth Year 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 10 years UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
ee eS ELEN ANE Jr. Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. Chapel. 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. Telephone Dedham 352-W Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town Service. 


Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by nearly thirty leading 
humane societies in this and foreign countries. For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE: 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


